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INTRODUCTION 



During the fail of 1974 I v;orked as a Library and In- 
formation Services intern for the Macomb County Community 
Resource Project in suburban Detroit. In analyzing my ex- 
perience for this paper I have endeavored to explain v;hat 
was done, how and why, as well as to offer comments concern- 
ing how the work might have been improved. The purpose of 
tks analysis is three-fold. The Library Network of Macomb 
may find the observations of a participant in the early days 
of its Community Resource Project useful as it evaluates 
the Project. Future interns who work in similar circumstan- 
ces may find they can avoid some of the errors made by this 
intern. And consideration of the skills and knowledge which 
might have better prepared this intern may help the Depart- 
ment of Library and Information Services to improve its pro- 
■gram. 

In the first chapter a brief discussion of the community 
information aspect of library service is followed by an exam- 
ination of the origin and goals of the Macomb' County Commun- 
ity Resource Project. Each of the following three chapters 
is devoted to one of the major activities of the internship. 
Specifically, chapter two deals with the two areas of back- 
ground research we pursued before proceeding with the Pro- 
ject. The first area of research reported on is Macomb 



County itself, its general characteristics, information and 
social services, and the needs of County residents. The 
other research described concerns our investigation of the 
experiences of other originators of community resource files 
and directories through a literature search and personal con- 
tacts ♦ Chapter three focuses on the steps taken in develop- 
ing our resource file, including overall organization, the 
VYorlcing file, the questionnaire, and subject headings* In 
the fourth chapter, work on a brochure concerning one of the 
County *s most acute needs7 employment-related resources, is 
discussed* Finally, chapter five spells out recommendations 
to the Department of Library and Information Services, to 
future interns and to the Library Network of Macomb County ♦ 



CHAPTER ONE 
ORIGIN AND OBJECTIVES OF THE PROJECT 



Origin 

"l8 there some place I can take my three-year-old to 
have his hearing tested, for free?" 

"Do you knov/ of any inexpensive recreation programs a- 
vailable for teenagers in my neighborhood? The kids never 
seem to have anything to dq«" 

"V/here do I call to have the vacant house next door 
boarded ^Ip?" 

The institution desigiied to handle inquiries such as 
these may be called an information and referral service, a 
neighborhood information center or a community resource pro- 
ject. It may offer a number of services, including main- 
taining resource files, giving information, making referrals, 
making phone calls on behalf of clients, following up on 
cases, and providing escorts to accompany clients to social 
agencies* Or it may offer only some of these services* It 
may or may not publish a directory of available resources* 
But regardless of the extent of services offered, it exists 
to help the person with a problem find the best agency .or 
service to meet his needs ♦ 

The idea of providing community information is not new* 
England's Citizen's Advi*ce Bureaus began operating during 



V/orld V/ar II and by I96I v/ere handling over a million in- 
quiries, a year. ^ According .to Dorothy Turick of the Na- 
tional Neighborhood Information Q^nter Project, what is rel- 
atively nev/ "is the emergence of neighborhood or community 

2 

information centers within public libraries". V/hen Alfred 
J. Kahn wrote his Neighborhood Information Centers in 1966, 
he did not even consider libraries to be among the American 
institutions which might appropriiately house information and 
referral centers. Yet by February, 1973, Library Journal 
editor John Berry v/rote, "News of community information ac- 
tivity in libi»aries is lite.rally pouring into our offices."^ 
Besides the National N.T.C. Projects in Atlanta, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Houston .and Queens Borough, libraries in Baltimore, 
Kalamazoo, Topeka, V/ake County, North_Carolina and elsewhere^ 
were developing community information or resource projects. 

Robert Croneberger, then Deputy Director of Detroit 
Public Library, suggested several reasons why libraries 
could provide appropriate locations for community informa- 
tion centers. He noted that their decentralized structure 



Manfred Kochen, "Directory Design for Networks of In- 
formation and Referral Centers," Library Quarterly > i|2 (Janu- 
ary, 1972), 61. 

^ Dorothy A. Turick, ed.. "The Neighborhood Information 
Center," RQ, 12 (Summer, 1973), 3^3. 

^ Alfred J. Kahn, Neighborhood Information Centers (New 
York: Columbia University School of Social V/ork, 1966 >. 

^ John Berry, "Community Information," Library Journal, 
98 (February 15, 1973), ^87. 
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enabled them to be attuned to the needs of local areas. Li- 
brarians' training helped them to cope v/ith the necessary 
file organization. And librarians* experience v/ith "refer- 
ence technique," that is, the ability to listen to the real 
question underneath the stated question, was also an advan- 
tage. ^ Another rationale for locating community inforraa- 
,tion centers in public libraries v/as articulated by Joseph 
Donohue during the planning of the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary's Public Information Center in 1969# He argued that 
the public library is better suited to provide community 
information than any other agency because it offers the fol- 
lowing unique features: 

* its primary function is to provide information 

* its subject scope is very general i 

* its operators are specialists in information han- 
dling » 

* it is "impartial, devoted to the general interest 
rather than special interests, and exists to serve 
the entire community, 

Enoch Pratt was just one of a number of libraries which 
collaborated v/ith representatives of social service agencies 
in their communities to develop plans for library-based com- 
munity information centers. One such collaboration resulted 
in the inception of the Macomb County Community Resource Pro- 
ject in eastern Michigan, The idea which triggered plans for 
the Project originated with lir, Don Amboyer, who arrived from 



Turick, 3H» 

^ JoseDh Donohue, "Planning for a Community Information 
Center," Library Journal , 97 (October 15, 1972), 3284. 
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Buffalo, New York, to take over the County's Volunteer Pro- 
bation Program in 1972, Finding that Macomb County had no 
directory comparable to the Directory of Community Services 
in Buffalo and Erie County, Mr* Amboyer met with the staff 
of the Macomb County Library to suggest that the Library 
consider publishing such a directory. Mr. V/illiam Luft, 
Head of the Reference Department, expressed a personal in- 
terest in the idea and offered to pursue it. In the spring 
of 1973 Mr# Luft brought together the administrators of se- 
veral social service agencies to discuss the need for a com- 
munity resoi|xrce directory. Calling itsblf the MACHRIS Com- 
mittee (Macbmb County Human Resource Information Service 
/ 

Committee), thi^ group asked members of "tftSr^ Interagency 
Council, made up of the County^s social service v/orkers, 
to complete a questionnaire indicating whether they v/ould 
find a community resource directory useful. A number of 
Council members had wanted a County directory for several 
years, and the response to the idea v/as generally favorable. 

Federal funds under Title I of the Library Services 
and Construction Act had recently been released from impound- 
ment and were available /through the State Library* Thb Com- 
mittee requested a grant of $/fO,000 to fund a project v/ith 
three desired end products. These were 1) a file to be 
housed at the County Library and used by the reference li- 
brarians to assist patrons, 2) a looseleaf directory to be 
distributed to approximately 2000 social service profession- 
als, and 3) a directory to be made available to economically 
disadvantaged County residents* The grant application v/as 

o 10 
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submitted by the Library Network of Macomb, a federation of 
. thirteen of the sixteen libraries in the County* (See Ap- 
pendix A.) After an initial grant of 620,000 was received 
in June, 1974,' a Project Coordinator was sought* Betty Winr 
ters, a long-time County resident v;ith a background in busi- 
ness and advertising, v;as hired for one year, beginning in 
September, 1974^ My assignment as an intern from the Uni- 
versity of Toledo ^s Department of Library and Information 
Services was to assist Mrs* Winters during -the first ten 
weeks of the project* 

The task before us v/as a broad and imposing one. All 
social, recreational, educational and governmental resources, 
from the club serving a ©pecial interest group in one neigh- 
borhood to the social agency serving the entire County, were 
to be included in the file* We recognized that as a practi- 
cal matter, the directories would have to be less inclusive, 
but we had no preconceived criteria for deterraini^ng what 
should be included* Because the MACHRIS Committee was . de- 
funct when v/e started v/orking, v/e received our knowledge of 
its hopes for the Project from Mr* Luft, the Project Direc- 
tor, and from the LSCA grant proposal* (See Appendix B* ) 

Objectives 

( 

In an effort to become more clear in my own mind about 
the purpose of the Project, I set down my interpretation of 
the goal and objectives referred to in the grant proposal, 
I interpreted the overall goal of the Project as follov;s: 
to increase l^he effectiveness of the human resources avail- 

O , 11 
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able to residents of Macomb County by making information 
concerning those resources more readily accessible to the 
residents, particularly those v/ho were economically disad- 
vantaged. From this goal four objectives were specified. 
First, the Project sought to make County residents more a- 
v/are of existing resources. Second, the Project was de- 
signed to increase and improve the contacts betv/een County 
resources and residents, especially poor residents. Third, 
the Project was aimed at improving ^^he^ effectiveness of pro- 
fessional social service \7orkers in the .County by cutting 
down the amount of time v/asted and frustration caused by 
poor referrals based on inadequate information, A fourtlf^ 
objective v/as to increase and improve the services offered 
by libraries v/ithin the County by expanding the areas in 
Y/hich they were able to provide patrons v/ith information, 
and extending the quality and quantity of contact b^tv/een 
the library 'Staff members and the peopHie they served. 

Later I realized that my interpretation of the objec- 
tives had failed to jhLace enough emphasis on the importance 
of the third objective, which, naturally enough, was a pri- 
mary concern of the social service workers who initiated 
the Project, And, whi^ the concern with meeting the infor- 
mation needs of the economically disadvantaged expresse.d in 
the proposal v;as certainly genuine, it eventually became e\'i- 
dent that the originators of the Project were also concerned 
with meeting the needs of the vast majority of County resi- 
dents who were not disadvantaged. They v/anted to provide 
the kinds. of information already sought by library patrons 

12 \/ 



as well as to offer information which v/ould encourage more 
of the disadvantaged to benefit- from library services* 

My statement of the Project objectives had limited 
value because I v/as not prepared to tal^e the next step and 
operationalize them* If quantitative definitions for key 
words had been developed, all of the objectives would have 
lent themselves to measurement, since all called for demon- 
strable changes* V/hile the internship was too brief to per- 
mit me to evaluate the end products of the Project, I could 
have worked on setting up the "before" half of the measure- 
ments and created instruments for the final testing. How- 
ever, due to lack of experience in working with surveys and 
other testing methods, I v/ould have had to do a great deal 
of research and preparation before producing any useable in*^ 
struments* Because of the absence of "before" data, any mea- 
surements taken later to assess the impac,t of the Project 
will be hampered by the lack of figures for comparison. For 
example, social workers could be asked if the file enabled 
them to make more effective referrals, but with no data to 
show how many of their referrals were ineffective previously, 
their responses v/ould be based on impressions rather than on 
hard data* This may or may not be a problem* There is cer- 
tainly no guarantee that an evaluation based on hard data 
v/ould be more helpful than an impressionistic one* 

Y/hether or not measurements were to be used, we might 
have gotten off to a better start in our work if we had taken 
time to formulate our objectives very clearly. Perhaps doing 
so v/ould have forced us to be more explicit about our priori- 
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ties, which in turn might have helped us to contend better 
with the broad scope of the Project , 
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CHAPTER r//0 



BACKGROUND RESEARCH 

Rather than plunging into gathering and organizing re- 
source information at the outset, vie first conducted back- 
ground research in two areas. First, in order to make the 
Project relevant to the local situation, v/e sought to learn 
some characteristics of Macomb County, its residents, its 
institutions, and the needs the Project could help them meet. 
Second, in order to avoid "re-inventing the v/heel" it was 
necessary to learn from the experiences of others v/ho had 
created community resource files and directories by study- 
ing the available literature and making personal contacts. 

Kacomb County 

General Characteristics 

In pursuing information about the County, several ave- 
nues were explored. First, we examined 1970 U.S. Bureau of 
the Census data, both in its primary form and as it was re- 
ported in County Planning Commission newsletters , in order 
to learn about factors such as size, population, economic 
and educational levels, major employers, racial, language, 
ethnic, age and religious composition. The following gen- 
eral characteristics emerged. V/e found that, based on 1970 
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data, Macomb County , Mchigan, covered 48O square miles and 
had a population of approximately 625,000. Betv/e^en I96O 
and 1970 the County increased its population by^lf.l^ij, the 
largest growth rate of any County in Michigan. This rapidly 
growing population was concentrated in the southern half of 
the County, in a number of small cities which in many ways 
v/ere closer to being one large suburb of Detroit than dis- 
tinct communities. Racially, the County was almost entirely 
white, with a non-white population of only 1^% in 1970. In 
only three small communities did the number of residents over 
age sixty-five comprise more than ICF/o of the population. The 
average educational level of residents over twenty-five was 
12.1 years. Most of the County's citizens were fairly pros- 
perous, although that prosperity depended on the automobile 
industry, which since 1971 has been in increasing difficulty. 
In 1970 only 3.6% of Macomb County residents v/ere living on 

incomes below the poverty level, compared with 7.3>% in Mich- 

7 

igan as a whole. 

Our search for information could have been more thorough 
and more subtle areas such as formal and informal power struc- 
tures could have been investigated. ; No particular use was j 
made of the figures the search did reveal, largely because 
they revealed no great area of need, no high percentage of 
poor or elderly people or other grbup which might warrant 
special attention by virtue of its size. Looking at the fi- 
gures did help us to understand better the middle-class char- 

Further figures from 1970 Census reports and the County 
Planning Commission can be found in Appendix C. 
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acter of the County and thus the concern of the Project with 
meeting the information needs of all residents, not just 
those of the relatively small number who were economically 
disadvantaged. The inclusion of business and professional 
clubs, recreational, cultural and other activities of in- 
terest to middle class residents seemed to be more justified. 

Information and Social Services 

Being cautious about duplicating the work of existing 
County organizations, we next looked into the information 
and social services already available to County residents. 
We found that there were many social services, supported by 
the County and local governmental departments. United Com- 
munity Services, and various private sources, Y/e became a- 
ware of these services through the Community Services Direc- 
tory of agencies serving the tri-county (Macomb, Oakland and 
Wayne) area, the County Interagency membership file, and the 
Official Maconb County Directory , which contained brief de- 
scriptions of all government-sponsored agencies. In contrast 
to the number of social service agencies, organizations of- 
fering information (beyond information relating to an agency 
or organization's particular area of interest) were few. 
The Crisis Center, supported by the Macomb County Community 
Mental Health Serviceis, reported answering many information 
queries in addition td doing crisis counseling. Because 
one of the members of the original MACHRIS Committee was 
from the Crisis Center staff, the Center's cooperation with 
the Community Resource Project dated from the inception of 

17 
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plans for the Project. The Center staff members permitted 
us to copy their files and thus spared us from duplicating 
the v/ork they had done to acquire their resource information* 
We hoped that eventually the Crisis Center and the Community 
Resource Project would complement each other, with the Cri- 
sis Center referring many information calls to the County 
Library and the County Library referring all crisis calls 
I' to the Center. 

Because they perceived that many residents of the small 
, communities and rural areas in the northern part of the Coun- 

j ty did not know about or for other reasons did not use the 

Crisis Center, four young social workers decided in the fall 
of 197k to start a telephone inform|:tion and referral ser- 
vice in the village of Romeo. V/heri visited toward the end 
of the internship, this information and referral center was 
still in the formative stages,' v/ith a limited file of re- 
sources, a willing but untrained staff and virtually no calls* 
Our attempts to help them get started included sharing files, 
making suggestions for re-organization of their files, of- 
fering reading materials to the staff and in general pro- 
viding sympathy and support. 

V/e also learned of the existence of two information 
and referral services with which we did not establish work- 
ing relationships. V/e did not investigate the operation of 
the Community Information Service, a subdivision of United 
Community Services. V/hile this Detroit-based Service is a- 
vailable to residents of the entire tri-county area, we had 
the impression that Macomb County residents failed to use 
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it extensively. Perhaps vie should have attempted to deter- 
miiie the validity of that impression and, if it proved to 
be valid, tried to discover the reasons behind it. Our hesi- 
tation to approach this agency may have been due to our lack 
of information about it, our uncertainty about how our own 
Project related to it, and perhaps a little awe at its size 
and scope, 

V/e did attempt to enlist the aid of; ,the Macomb County 
Council on Aging, which maintains an infoV.mation and refer- 
ral service for senior citizens. The Counc\l Director's 
lack of interest in sharing her knov/ledge of resources with 
us probably stemmed from the fact that all we could offer 
in return at that point was to make the information she gave 
us more accessible to the public through our Project, Feel- 
ing that giving us access to the information in her files 
would not be beneficial to her clients, she preferred to re- 
quest that all inquiries concerning clubs and services for 
senior citizens be directed to her office. However, we con- 
sidered senior citizens' services too important a field for 

us to refer to another agency and proceeded to track down 

\ 

related resources on^^our ovm. 

Information Needs of j 
County Residents / 

Concern that the file and directories be relevant to 
the community also led us to seek a picture of the informa- 
tion needs of County residents, particularly the economically 
disadvantaged residents, A variety of approaches could have 

10 
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been adopted, ransin^. from vioitinG poor neighborhoods and 
perhaps orcanizinG neighborhood advisory conmittees there , 
to surveying the general population, to doing library re- 
— searcii on the information needs of the poor* Because we 

doubted that vre could spend enough time in poor neighbor- 
hoods to learn about needs directly, and v/ere reluctant to 
use a purely academic approach, the best option seemed to 
be to Y/ork v/ith the people whose occupations put them direct- 
ly in touch v;ith the information needs of the poor and others; 
social workers , counselors , ministers , community organizers , 
city clerks, and librarians • Our interviev/s with these peo- 
ple focused on their perceptions of needs, types of infor- 
mation they were often asked for, and types they had trou- 
ble supplying, as well as their impressions of the gaps be- 
tween services needed and services received. The needs iden- 
tified by these people as being prevalent- included informa- 
tion concerning transportation, emplosonent, day-care, tem- 
porary housing, medical care, legal aid, and help in deal- 
ing effectively with available social services. 

Input on needs was also obtained from librarians, through 
a meeting of the directors of the Network libraries, and 
through Mr# Luft's efforts to pass along inquiries received 
at the County Library's reference desk. Further indications 
of information needs have come directly to the Project Co- 
ordinator since the publication of an article on the Project 
in the Detroit Hews in January* (See Appendix D.) A number 
of people who saw the article have called to ask for infor- 
mation and to offer new sources of informationo 

^ 20 
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No new or startling ideas came out of these interviews, 
nor 4id any particularly acute problems , such as the aban- 
doned houses and stray dogs v/hich are such a menace in De- 
troit emerge. All the needs- which were identified could 
have been predicted. Perhaps a more systematic approach, 
featuring careful records of the frequency with Which par- 
ticular needs were mentioned, would have given us more di- 
rection on establishing priorities. In any case, the per- 
sonal contacts and exposure to the community were worthwhile. 

Building; on the Experience 
of"15thers 

Two strategies were employed in the second half of our 
background research, which involved studying the experiences 
of other creators of community resource files and director- 
ies, A search of the literature on the subject was conducted 
and appropriate publications obtained. Also, v;e interviewed 
the staffs of the Macomb County information services described 
earlier and the Clearinghouse staff of Detroit Public Library's 
information and referral service, Project TIP, V/e wanted to 
learn about types of information people asked for, selection 
of subject headings, means of locating available resources, 
criteria for including resources, information on each resource 
found to be useful, developing a questionnaire, up-dating., 
means of obtaining information (phone, mail, personal inter- 
views) and delivery systems. 
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Literature Search 

Only a few sources v/ere used for the literature searcho 
Dr* Terry Crowley of the Department of Library and Informa- 
tion Services shared with us the various relevant materials 
he had acquired, and we searched the 1970 - 197k issues of 
Library Literature , ERIC (Educational Research Information 
Center), and CALL (Current Av/areness Library Literature), 
Pertinent articles were examined and their bibliographies 
checked for further sources. One source v/hich proved to be 
particularly valuable in leading to additional material was 
the section of Carolyn Forsnian's Crisis Information Centers ; 
A Resource Guide devoted to community information centers. 

Four basic types of literature were found. First, we 
v;ere able to collect a number of community information di- 
rectories produced in other cities. These provided exam- 
ples of subject headings, overall style, -format, types of 

resources included, and descriptions of resources. However, 

1 

they did not help us to understand the processes by v;hich 
the final products v/ere achieved. The second category of 
material was comprised of brief pamphlets and tabloids, each 
confined to a particular sufc-ject or directed to a special 
audience. Third, pertinent information v/as located in arti- 
, cles in state and national library journals. And fourth, 
some of the pioneers in the field had published materials 
describing their experiences with community information files 
and directories. 

From the latter two types of publications we hoped to 

22 
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learn some of the "hov/'s" and "why's" behind the scenes, 
the problems other compilers faced and hov/ they solved them, 
V/e wanted to knov/ not just what choices they made, but why 
and on the basis of what criteria, what services they sought 
to provide and to whom. Unfortunately, many of the articles 
turned out to be quite superficial, and a number described 
projects quite different from the Macomb County Community 
Resource Project, Evidence of the unusually broad. scope 
of our Project vms provided by comparisons with the projects 
described in the literature, nearly all of which were more 
limited, and consequently less cumbersome and complicated. 
Of- the "how to" or "how v/e did it" publications , by far the 
most useful to us was "A Guide to the Compilation of Commu- 
nity Resource Files," published by the Michigan Department 
of Social Services as an instruction booklet for county so- 
cial service departments. This booklet pointed out many im- 
portant considerations and offered a particularly clear ex- 
planation of the various parts of the file and how they re- 
lated to each other. The Department of Health, Education 
and V/elfare»s "The Resource Fi^e," the other document v/ith 
a great deal of helpful information, was out of print when 
ordered, and was not received until two days before the end 
of the internship. Many of the steps suggested had already 
been considered, some implemented and others rejected as be- 



ing impractical for us. Still, time and eflort would have 



been saved had this publication been available from the be- 
ginning, A. complete list of all four types of publications, 
including those mentioned above can be found in Appendix E. 
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Personal Contacts 

Not finding much help or direction in the literature, 
v/e hoped to fare better in our personal contacts, particu- 
larly with the Detroit Public Library •s TIP operation, which 
v;e felt was similar to v/hat we \rere aiming for, albeit on a 
larger scale. While we learned that TIP is to some extent 
different in substance as well as in size from our Project, 
the contact with TIP personnel, particularly Midhele Kopecky 
v/ho had participated in TIP from its inception, was very re- 
warding. Ms. Kopecky was most generous in sharing v/ith us 
some thoughts based on her TIP experience. She recommended 
that we plan carefully before talking action and that we be- 
gin by learning all we could from U.S# Bureau of the Census 
data and other material about the nature of the total com- 
munity our Project was to serve* Among the points she 
stressed \7as the importance of defining the delivery system ^ 

before developing the file, so that the way the file was to 

1 

be used could help shape its content and organizational struc 
ture. She also emphasized that the potential users of the 
file system should be deeply involved in its development in 
order to assure both that they would understand and be sup- 
portive of the system and that it would be designed for effi- 
cient use. With regard to publicity she stressed the need 
for local librarians to be willing to go out intb the com- 
munity to tell people about the availability of information 
and referral service in the library. She encouraged our 
plan to v/ork with community leaders rather than neighborhood 
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advisory committees in assessing information needs • Regard- 
ing other parts of our plan, such as using part-time and vol- 
unteer workers and producing a looseleaf directory, she v/arned 
us of problems \7e might encounter • She discouraged us from 
visiting the loca]^ newspaper "hotline" column departments, 
saying they did not have extensive files and relied heavily 
on libraries for much of their information* We left feel- 
ing somewhat discouraged by Ms* Kopecky's doubts that an ef- 
fective product could be achieved in one yea:'*, but encouraged 
by her comment that we at least asked the right questions. 
V/hile y/e by no means decided to pattern our Project after 
TIP, v/e certainly did benefit .from TIP^s experience. 

Further personal contacts have^b^n made by the Project 
Coordinator since the internship ended. She paid a produc- 
tive visit to the tri-county United Community Services of- 
fice in Detroit during which she not only learned about the 
compilation; of its "Community Service Directory" but also 
made arrangements to share information with that agency^ 
She is considering a trip to Buffalo to meet with that city^s 
Research and Planning Council for Community Services, which 
has been publishing a resource directory for over fifty years. 

To sumwarize, two separate areas v;ere investigated in 
our attempt to malce the Project relevant to the community 
and to avoid "re-inventing the wheel". Efforts to assure 
relevance included assembling a variety of facts and figures 
about the County, looldLng into existing social and informa- 
tion agencies, and interviewing a' variety of people to learn 
their perceptions of prevalent information needs. V/e could 
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have been more thorough and systematic in carrying out these 
activities. The second half of the background research in- 
volved studying^>i^e^ experiences of others who had compiled 
community information files and directories. We conducted 
a literature search which provided a wealth of examples of 
finished products but little behind-the-scenes description 
of how the work was done. Personal contacts, especially 
with TIP personnel, were more productive. More sufch con - 
tacts have been made since the internship ended. / 
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CHAPTER THREE 
THE RESOURCE FILE 

Once v/e had gathered information concerning the char- 
acteristics, needs and services of the County and had 
looked into available literature on community resource pro- 
jects, v/e were ready to take the first steps in the devel- 
opment of our own Project, As stated earlier, the end 
pi-oducts of the Macomb County Community Resource Project 
are to consist of the master resource file, a looseleaf 
directory, and a smaller stapled directory or tabloid. 
During the period of the internship, work centered mainly 
around establishing the file, which we anticipated would 
provide the basis for the directories. The steps we took 
included overall organization, development of a working 
file, making up a questionnaire, and attempting to select 
subject headings. 

Overall Organization 

The first task v/as to plan the overall organization 
of the file. The best description of file organization we 
found in the literature was the Michigan Department of 
Social Services' "A Guide to the Compilation of Commu- 
nity Resource Files," v/hich suggested a pattern similar to 
that followed by TIP. V/e decided that our agency or organ- 
ization file, arranged alphabetically by organization name, 
would consist of 8i"xll" car'*s or sheets on which detailed 
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information would be typed. The second major part v/as 
to be the subject file , on 5"x5" cards arranged alpha- 
betically by subject. Each subject card would include a 
list of the organizations 'which dealt with or could be 
characterized by that' particular subject heading. Thus 
it v/ould offer subject access to the agency file. Third, 
a brochure file would contain supplementary information, 
arranged alphabetically by the names of the organizations 
described* 

After studying the Community Services Directory for 
Wayne, Oakland and Macomb Counties, we decided to include 
a fourth file , which would provide geographic access to 
the agency file. Each political unit in the County (cities, 
villages and townships) v/ould be represented by one or more 
cards on which would be listed resources serving only that 
geographic unit, V/e anticipated that v;hile the master 
file would be housed only in the County Library, a smaller 
local file could be kept in each library, where it could 
be both used and expanded, 

V/hen the internship ended the four sections of the 
file were beginning to materialize. Volunteers in local 
areas vrere starting to gather the information needed for 
the agency file, V/e were attempting to arrive at headings 
for the subject file, and organizations were beginning to 
send material for the brochure file. It was too early to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the file organization 
scheme. One indication that it may prove to be an 
effective scheme emerged when we learned that two infor- 
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mation and referral services in the County were in the pro- 
cess of changing to systems resembling that adopted by the 
Macomb County Community Resource Project, V.'hen the Crisis 
Center was visited in September its information cards 
were arranged only by subject, with no attempt to keep 
them alphabetical. Y/hen v/e visited the Center again in No- 
vember, its Director commented that an alphabetical organi- 
zation file v/ith subject access v/ould soon replace the ori- 
ginal system. The Romeo Information and Referral Center 
started with the typo of system originally used by the Cri- 
sis Center, found it inadequate, and appealed to us for help 
with re-organization. 

The use of Royal McBee cards to consolidate the proposed 
organization, subject, and geographic files into one file 
was suggested by Dr^ I4iles Martin of the Department of Li- 
brary and Information Services. Besides being more compact 
and easier to revise, these cards v/ould have the potential 
to eventually be keyed to provide other types of access. 
The disadvantage would be that some librarians might resist 
having to learn to use them. The possibility of buying 
Royal McBee cards v;as looked into after the internship ended, 
and rejected as being too expensive. However, if an intern 
or other employee who knew how to make up such cards had 
been available at that point, the end product of the Project 
might have been improved. 

The Working File 

After deciding on the overall organization, the next 
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step in the development of the community resource file was 
the creation of the working file. This file consisted of 
3"x5" cards which v/ere printed with the basic categories 
of information needed - name of organization, address, 
telephone number, contact person, and source of informa- 
tion. Its purpose was two-fold. V/e wished to establish 
some basis for estimating the number of resources existing 
in the County and thus determining the size of the task to 
be accomplished. Also, the file provided us with a basis 
for obtaining the information to go into the planned organ- 
ization file. Before we could make contacts v/ith organiza- 
tions to ask for information, we had to Icnow what resources 
existed. The working file served to facilitate organizing 
these resources and to provide the information needed to 
make contacts. 

The content of the file came from a variety of sources • 
Every available file,^ directory and other list of resources 
Mas obtained. As mentioned above, the Crisis Center per- 
mitted us to xerox its files. All the Macomb County list- 
ings from the Community Services Directory v;ere copied. 
The County Library had some files compiled by the "Frt^nAa 
of the Library" from nev/spaper clippings. Other files 
and lists v/ere discovered through the various contacts 
we made v/ith libraries, city clerks' offices and social 
v/orkers. Some items v;ere taken from the yellov/ pages of 
the telephone directory. These lists were supplemented 
by daily clipping of articles concerning resources from 
the Detroit Free I^es s , Detroit Nev/s and Macomb Daily , 
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The article concerning the Project which appeared in the 
Detroit Nev/s led to the acquisition of additional lists 
from people vrho became av/are of the Project and wanted 
to contribute to it^ 

At no time were we under the illusion that simply 
gathering, integrating, and organizing this material 
v/ould produce the community resource file* In many cases 
the information was sketchy and much of it had been col- 
lected seve??al years previously, which led us to auspect 
it might be out-of-date • Our purpose v/as rather to learn 
about the existence of resources, and wherever possible 
obtain the infonnation called for on the working file 
cards so that each organization could be contacted for 
detailed and current information* A surprising amount 
of time and effort was required to transform the raw 
material into a worldLng file* V/e originally planned to 
give the various files and lists to a typist and instruct 
her to make a card for each organization ^ checking care- 
fully for duplications* Hov/ever, we became much more deeply 
involved in related taslcs than v/e had anticipated* Because 
a variety of formats were used by the various sources, some 
thought v/as required in fitting the information into the 
format of the file cards* The job of chocking for duplica- 
tions v/as complicated by the fact that different names were 
sometimes used for the same organization* In some cases 
contradictory information about an organization appeared* 
And many of the sources provided very limited information, 
sometimes no more than the names of contact persons* In 
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those cases local telephone books were used to track dovm 
addresses and telephone numbers • 

The v/orlcins file succeeded to at least some extent in 
meeting our objectives. It enabled us to organize a large 
quantity of ra\7 material and to create a starting place for 
collecting specific information. The file v/as constantly 
being used, as cards v;ere duplicated and distributed to vol- 
unteers doing telephone interviews. And it v/as constantly 
grov/ing as more and more organizations came to our attention. 
V/e lost some time working with sources which included nu- 
merous individual chapters of clubs, labor unions, business 
and professional crganiza.tions, V/e decided that a better 
way to handle these organizations would be to try to locate 
one central source for each from which a list of all local 
chapters could be obtained. The pursuit, of that goal had 
mixed results, V/e ran into resistance when trying to get 
lists of labor union locals. The union offices refused to 
reveal that information, expressing fear that it might "get 
into the v/rong hands". However, subsequent attempts to ac- 
quire lists of local chapters of other types of organizations 
did succeed. 

The Q uestionnaire 

After deteiTiining the resources to be contacted, the 
next step was deciding v/hat information to solicit. In de- 
signing the questionnaire, we had several objectives in mind, 
V/e v/anted it to request the information needed for the file, 
and request it in a manner clear enough to minimize the pos- 
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sibility of misinterpretation. It needed to be appropriate 
for a variety of organizations, ranging from social service 
agencies to special interest clubs • V/e hoped to be able to 
use it equally well for nail, telephone, or personal inter- 
viev/s^ Finally, brevity and compactness v/ere sought* Spe- 
cifically, we wanted it to fit on an S^-^xll" sheet of paper* 
(See Appendix F* ) 

Questionnaires used by TIP, United Community Services, 
and others v/ere studied and features of each adopted* V/e 
tested the original effort by using it when acquiring infor- 
mation for the employment brochure (see Chapter Four)* As 
a result of that testing the questionnaire was revised to 
eliminate two questions which failed to elicit useful infor- 
mation* The questionnaire probably could have been further 
improved by more extensive testing, perhaps by soliciting 
the comments of members of the Interagency Council* Since 
the internship ended the questionnaire has been used exten- 
sively by volunteers doing telephone interviews* According 
to the Project Coordinator it has v/orked well, and no fur- 
ther rerrLsions have been made* 

Subject Headings 

One of the most important aspects of the development 
of any resource file is the selection of suitable subject 
headings, both for the subject card file and for the in- 
dexes of any directories based on the file* In trying to 
find a systematic approach to choosing headings, we avoided 
several rather easy options* The subject headings employed 
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by TIP or another resource file or directory could have been 
appropriated^ However, vie found that our predicament v/as 
rather unique because our file and directories v/ere to have 
three distinct groups of users: librarians, social service 
v/orkers and the public^ Also, v/e expected the knowledge 
gleaned from the material on local resources in our working 
file to enable us to devise a list particularly relevant to 
our community^ At the time v/e did not yet realize hov/ diffi- 
cult it could be to select headings capable of directing a 
variety of users to a specific set of resources, A second 
option v/ould have been to "brainstorm" and mal^e up headings 
that sounded good to us. This possibility v;as rejected as 
bein^ too subjective and arbitrary. Third, we could have^ 
used Sears or Librar;/ of Congress subject headings. How- 
ever, the articles we had read had indicated that these 
sources were generally considered to be inadequate for u£;e 
in community resource projects. The terms used were felt 
to be too far removed from the terms people used v;hen in- 
quiring about services rather than books, 

V/e felt that in order to lend professional competence 
to the task of choosing subject headings v;e should use a 
systematic approach. Unfortunately, we did not find a 
useable description of such an approach in the literature 
we examined, V/e found many examples of headings, but 
scarcely anything related to the process of choosing 
them. In response to a question we posed, the editor of 
the Directory of Comgiunity Services in Buffalo and Erie 
County stated that no formula v/as used to choose subject 
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headings. Rather, terms shown by experience to be the most 
logical were selected. Having no such experience to rely 
on, we appealed to the Department of Library and Information 
Services for help and were referred to Carolyn Forsman of 
the Martin Luther King Memorial Library in Washington D.C. 
We wrote tq ask her for suggestions but no reply was re- 
i ceived. Two days before the internship ended "The Resource 

File" arrived from the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Had this publication, with its description of six 
classification schemes developed for use in resource files, 
been received sooner, we could have looked into some of the 
<schemes further and perhaps devised a way to adapt one to 
the local situation. 

As noted above, the literature ^pojoved to be prolific 
in examples of subject headings. Feeling that sampling the 
public to learn its preferred terms was impractical for us, 
we decided our next best option was to put together an in- 
tegrated list of the headings used in various files and di- 
rectories. The objectives of this exercise were to see which 
terms were used frequently, to get a broad picture of the 
range of possible subjects, and to note alternative terms 
for at least some categories (e.g. birth control, contracep- 
tion, family planning). Next, by going through the proce- 
dures described above in putting together the v/orking file, 
we became iTaiidJJ^ with the organizations to be classified. 
Such familiarity gave us an impression of how specific the 
headings chosen for various areas needed to be. V/e felt 
there was no point in using very detailed, specific head- 
ings for categories in which there were only a few resources 
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to be classified. V/e then had only an impression » not a 
systematic analysis. A careful analysis of the resource 
cards might have been useful in this regard had the file 
been more or less complete. However, it v/as only in the 
formative stages and was both growing and being weeded e- 
very day. 

Armed with the integrated subject heading list and our 
impressions of the material to be classified, we each made 
a tentative selection of headings. The selection v/as arbi- 
trary but less so than it would have been without the pre- 
liminary work described. V/e planned to compare our lists, 
resolve our differences and come up with a tentative list 
which we could submit to MACHRIS Committee members or other 
librarians and social workers for their comments. However, 
we did not anticipate the disagreement about the desirable 
number of headings which arose between us. I chose about 
one hundred twenty-five headings, including quite a few 
"see" and "see also" references and some categories which 
could, be sub-divided as needed. Mrs. Winters felt that such 
a large number of headings would confuse users and favored 
fewer and consequently broader headings. V/hen the intern- 
ship ended we still had not resolved the problem and no ten- 
tative list of headings had been agreed upon. 

In addition to the selection of specific headings, a- 
nother major question we faced was whether to use an alpha- 
betical list of specific terms (as TIP does) or to group 
these terms under broader headings. In his article "Direc- 
tory Design for Networks. of Information and Referral Centers" 
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in thp January, 1972 issue of Library puarterly , Manfred 
Kochen asserted that in order to have sufficient selectiv- 
ity, sensitivity and flexibility, lists of subject headings 
needed to have what he called "zoornability". In other words, 
the specific headings showld be grouped under broader head- 
ings so that the user could see at a glance whether or not 
he had selected the appropriate category and if not move on 
to another one. Six examples of systems which attempt to 
incorporate, this "zoomability" feature were discussed in 
"The Resource File". The conclusion of the authors was that 
all of the systems devised thus far have been handicapped 
by their "fuzzy, subjective" vocabulary, and by the fact 
that the broader categories used were not sufficiently re- 
fined to be mutually exclusive, and consequently overlapped. 

On a much less sophisticated level we tried to deal 
with the same problem. We interpreted the directive from 
the 14ACHRIS Committee to mean that the specific terms chosen 
should be grouped under four broad headings: social ser- 
vices, education, government and recreation. Suspecting 
that overlap would be quite a problem if these terms were 
used, we tried grouping the headings we were considering 
into these four divisions. Quite a bit of overlap did ap- 
pear, especially because a good many governmental departments 
and educational institutions provided social and recreational 
services. Vie could have handled the problem in a manner sim- 
ilar to the way one generally handles a multi-faceted organ- 
ization which. is described by more than one specific subject 
heading. Such an organization can simply be listed on all 
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the appropriate subject cards. Likewise, one could list 
the specific terra "Dance Instruction" in both the education 
and recreation sections of the file or directory* However, 
v;e felt that such raultiple listings of specific terras could 
becorae av/kv;ard and space-v/asting if many were usBd. V/hile 
v/e recognized that it v/ould be efficient to use broad head- 
ings which overlapped as little as possible, v/e did not man- 
age during the internship to iraprove upon the four headings 
v/ith which we began. 

An intern entering the Project soraewhat later and con- 
centrating almost exclusively on the raatter of subject head- 
ings could have done a more thorough job and gotten better 
; results. Having "The Resource J?lle" from the beginning and 

having time to look into the six classification scheraes de- 
scribed therein v/ould have helped us a great deal. Another 
advantage v/ould ha^e been more exposure to this sort of prob- 
lera in previous work. Perhaps the "Organization of Library 
Materials" course v/ould have been an appropriate setting. 
V/e also v/ished fervently that sorae of those v/ho have devised 
the subject heading lists being used in various files ^d 
directories v/ould have shared their experiences in print. 
Step-by-step descriptions similar to the one just presented 
v/ould have been invaluable. 

The steps in the development of the resource fiife pur- 
sued during the internship included overall organization, 
creating the v/orlcing file, designing the resource question- 
naire, and attempting to select suitable subject headings. 
The last step proved to be the most difficult. 
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THE EI4PL0YI-IE1IT BROCHURE 

In addition to encouraging my ongoing participation 
in the development of the resource file, Mrs* Winters of- 
fered me in early October the option of preparing a small 
brochure limited to one subject. The subject she suggested 
y/as employment, an area in v/hich she perceived great need. 
She felt that publishing a brochure on emplojinent resources 
would provide useful information to County residents, give 
the Project some publicity, and provide me with a task 
v;hich I could plan and execute independently. 

I welcomed this opportunity particularly because it 
gave me a chance to make use of the CIPP model which had 
been introduced in the "Library Administration" course. 
The CIPP (Context, Input, Process, Product) model was de- 
veloped by Daniel Stufflebeam at Ohio State University for 
use in dealing v/ith the problems of accountability and de- 
cision-mailing in education. In an adapted and simplified 

g 

form it has been applied to library training programs , 
and can be applied to a wide variety of planning and evalu- 
ation Situations. In its most basic form the model raises 
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Brooke S. Sheldon* ed. Planning and Evaluating li- 
brary Training Pron:rams (Tallahassee: Florida State Univer- 
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four questions: V/hat 'are the objectives to be accomplished? 
What procedures should be followed? Are the procedures work- 
ing? Are the objectives being met? ^ I had tried to view 
the entire l^oject in terms of the CIPP ^lodel but had not 
been able to from the perspective of my limited role in its 
beginning stages* Hov/ever, .because I participated in all 
phases of producing the employment brochure I was a'^le to 
use a loose version of the model in planning, monitoring 
and evaluating my efforts, j 

Context 

The context consists of goals and objectives, underly- 
ing assumptions, and a description of the environment in 
v;hich the goals and objectives are being pursued, including 
factors which limit that pursuit. The first step in devel- 
oping the context v/as the formulation of the goal: to bring 
to the a<-tention of Macomb County residents the local re- 
sources offering job counseling, testing, training and.plalpe- 
meht. Next, the follov/ing objectives were specified: ^ 

1) to identify and Obtain information about specific 
resources 

2) to Dresent that information in a format useful to 
the" unemployed and those in need of vocational 
guidance 

3) to generate publicity for the Community Resource 
Project 

Zf) to interest potential volunteers in the Project 

^ Daniel Stuff lebeam , P lannin/? and Bvaluabion for State- 
v;-»de Library Devclopnient : i;evPDirections CColumbus; Ohio State 
TTnl^ersity, 19?2), ^4-33. 
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3) to provide lopal social service workers with a sam- 
ple Qjf What the Project will eventually produce 

6) to try out the tentative Project Questionnaire, 
From the perspective of hindsight, it is apparent that only 
f\e first t\7o objectives were logically derived from the 
goal. A second implicit goal of promoting the Community Re- 
source Project should have been stated explicitly. 

Two basic assumptions were made. First, it was assumed 
that unemployment and underemployment \7ere significant prob- 
lems in Macomb County, It should be noted that at the time, 
in early October, masc.ive automobile industry lay-offs had 
not yet begun. Those lay-offs, of course, made the employ- 
ment situation far v/orse. It was also assumed, on the ba- 
sis of earlier interviews concerning information needs, that 
many County residents lacked knowledge about where to go for 
employment-related assistance. It would have been possible 
to obtain empirical evidence to test these assamptions, but 
we did not consider such testing to be the most beneficial 
use of the limited time and budget allotted to the brochure. 

No work beyond that mentioned in Chapter Two wa6 done 
in describing the County environment. The figures relating 
to employment in the 1970 Census data were recognized to be 
quite out-of-date due to the changing economy. Rather than 
attempting to discover the characteristics of the typical 
unemployed person and aiming the brochure at that person, 
I attempted to locate employment resources available to peo- 
ple with a wide range of characteristics. 

Four major limitations were identified. Time was one 
important consideration. About six weeks remained in the 
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internship period. Money was also a limiting factor. Noth- 
ing was set aside for a preliminary brochure in the original 
Project budget. ,Vhile no definite financial restraint was 
imposed, it was understood that no expenses other than print- 
ing costs would be incurred. A third limitation was the ex- 
is tenceV of available employment resources and my ability to 
locate them. This limitation proved to be more severe than 
anticipated. My secret hope of discovering underused re= 
sources which could help many people if only their existence 
was publicized was dashed when I found only resources which 
claimed already to be helping as many people as they were ca- 
pable of helping. A final limitation was the cooperation of 
the staff members of the resources. In general they were co- 
operative but not enthusiastically so. Most sav/ little need 
for the brochure because they felt they already did an ade- 
quate job of publicizing their programs. 

Input 

The second major phase of the CIPP model, Input, refers 
to strategies. devised to meet the objectives, taking the Con- 
text into consideration. The first step of the Input phase 
is to "brainstorm" possible strategies. Next, each is evalu- 
ated in terms of feasibility, goal-relatedness , efficiency 
and effectiveness. Some ideas are adopted and others rejected 
For example, with regard to the first objective, identifying 
resources and obtaining information, these possible steps 
were considered and rejected: visiting major employers and 
interviewing personnel officers to get their view of the 
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situation; interviewing people applying for unemployment 



cational schools to learn how they handled placement. The 
following steps were considered and adopted: learning about 
the services of the Michigan Unemployment Security Commis- 
sion and asking for any leads their counselor could suggest; 
investigating agencies described in the Community Services 
Directory under "Employment," "Placement," "Vocational Re- 
habilitation" and "Vocational Training"; interviewing the 
Regional Placement Director at Macomb County Community Col- 
lege to obtain further leads; identifying and interviewing 
the person in charge of job programs for the Macomb Action 
Program; learning about local federally funded job programs; 
investigating resources included in the Crisis Center files 
under "Jobs"; following up all leads with personal or tele- 
phone interviews using the tentative Project Questionnaire, 
Once the needed information had been obtained subsequent 

steps in the Input phase included the arrangement of the en- 
tries, selection of headings, content and structure of indi- 
vidual entries, physical lay-out, illustrations, printing, 
and distribution of the brochures. In terms of overall or- 
ganization, the entries were arranged according to charac- 
teristics of the users of particular services. The idea of 
arranging them instead according to the type of service of- 
fered, such as testing, counseling, or placement was consi- 
dered. However, many resources offered more than one ser- 
vice, making that arrangement impractical. The arrangement 
chosen did cause a few problems. For instance, the Michi- 
gan Employment Security Commission offers services to the 




their needs; visiting vo- 



economically disadvan-taged , veteranis, and would-be appren- 
tices, as v/ell as to residents in general. Due to the ar- 
rangement, four separate references to M»E»S,C» had to be 
included^ This fact did not please my contact at M.E^S^C^ 
v;ho Y/ou;j!d have preferred to have seen all of his agency ^s 

services listed together* The headings chosen to designate * 

5 

the/groups to v/hich the peirticular services v/ere available 
v/j^re not taken from any standard source • They came primar- I 
ily from the terms used by the resources to describe their ; 
clientele^ Some v;ere av;kv;ard, notably "Former Criminal Of- : 
fenders" and "V/ould-Be Apprentices"^ Perhaps better ones : l 

could have been selected ♦ 1 . 

Several considerations affected the Content and struc- : r 

ture of the individual entries^ First of all, consistency - * 

was sought. Basically the same categories of inforaation 
were included in each entry. Each entry began by present- 
ing name , address , and telephone number as well as hours 
of business. This information v;as placed prominently to 
facilitate the user contacting the resource. The remainder ' » 

of the entry described the services offered and eligibility 
requirements in order to help the user determine whether 
that particular agency could meet his needs. An informal, 
conversational style was aimed for, though cutting down the i 
entries for the sake of brevity hampered that effort somewhat. 

In designing the color, size, shape and lay-out of the 
brochure, I worked with the Library Network's artist and the 
secretary who assisted him. The brochure was to be eye- 
catching, attractive and easy to use as well as inexpensive : 
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to produce. The format selected was a practical one because 
it used standard 8i"::ll'' sheets of paper and thus required 
no paper cutting. Originally using only two sheets v/as 
planned, but a rough draft made it clear that the two sheets 
would be very crowded with no margins and no free space for 
illustrations. Adding a third sheet made it a bit larger 
and bulkier than intended, but the benefit in free space 
was well worth the additional bulk. Adding the third sheet 
did nal:e folding then a more formidable chore, but Mrs. Win- 
ters solved that problem by obtaining permission to use the 
folding machine in the IVarren City Hall. The illustrations, 
typing and printing were done by the Library Network per- 
sonnel. Original illustrations would have enhanced the ap- 
pearance of the brochure. However, I had no artistic skills 
and I hesitated to ask for a great deal of the Network Ar- 
tistes time. His assistant up-dated some old illustrations, 
v;hich served well enough. Several means of reproduction 
v;ere considered. Electric stencil was chosen because it was 
inexpensive, could be done at the County Library, and could 
produce reasonably sharp and clear print. 

I could Jiave done a better job if I had brought more 
training and experience to the job. My only previous ex- 
perience with designing promotional materials came from v/ork- 
ing as a graduate assistant on a student handbook. Most stu- 
dents in the Department do not have even this limited expo- 
sure to lay-outs, illustrations, printing options and other 
factors involved. Perhaps arrahgements could be made with 
other departments at the University to at least offer such 
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subject matter as an elective. Certainly the packaging is 
an important aspect of any distributed information, whether 
it is in a small brochure or an extensive directory. 

The final aspect of the Input phase was the distribu- 
tion of the brochures. We planned to distribute them in 
libraries, at an Interagency Council meeting, at the unem- 
ployment compensation office and in shopping centers. Be- 
cause the internship ended on the day the brochures were 
printed, the actual distribution was left to Mrs, Winters, 

Process 

The third phase of the CIPP model is Process, in which 
monitoring devices are established to determine v/hether plans 
are being followed and progress in attaining objectives is 
being made. The first monitoring device I applied to my at- 
tempt to locate as many available resources as possible in- 
volved asking each person interviewed to suggest other pos- 
sible sources. At times the suggestions made turned out to 
y^alse leads and some^time was wasted in tracking them down, 
but this was a risk worth tajlcing in order to avoid omitting 
appropriate resources, In^<4der to insure obtaining consis- 
tent information, I used the tentative Project Questionnaire 
in each interview, I made up a timetable for the completion 
•of various steps, with which it was possible to determine 
at any point whether there was a need to speed up work oi* 
revamp plans. I also used the Project Coordinator and the 
Project Director as jrrGliitors , conferring with them from time 
to time and asking their Opinions about various^ questions, 
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As a final check., I submitted a rough draft of the bro- 
chure to each of the persons interviewed and asked each to 
report any errors or misunderstandings, lly intention was 
to avoid offending the agencies involved and to guard against 
inaccuracies v/hich might have destroyed the creditability 
of the entire- effort. Several of the interviewees did call 
to point out small factual errors or to express their opin- 
ions about the treatment of certain matters. These expres- 
sions of opinion did not always result in the requested 
change being made, but they at least made the caller aware 
of the reasons behind the treatment given his organization 
in the brochure. 

Product 

The final phase of the CIPP model is Product, an evalu- 
ation of v;hether or not the original objectives were met. 
The first objective, locating resources and obtaining infor- 
mation, was considered to be met when resource persons quer- 
ied suggested no new possible leads, only the ones already 
investigated. In order to determine whether the objective 
of presenting the information in a format useful to those 
in need of it was met, it would have been necessary to do 
surveys or interviev/s anong people in need of employment as- 
sistance. V/e were not sufficiently interested in knowing 
that to mdlze the time commitment such a survey would have 
required. A subjective evaluation could have been made 
based on the requests for copies of the brochure from the 
Network librarians, the losal Community College, and the 
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high school vocational education directors. V/liether their 
desire to distribute the brochure carae from the fact that 
nothing else on the subject was available , or whether they 
found its quality good, these people at least felt it v/as 
T/orth distributing. 

V/e did not attempt to gather empirical evidence to 
evaluate the third objective, generating publicity for the 
Community Resource Project. Since the name and address 
of the Project appear on the front of the brochure, 
probably some of those v/ho have seen the brochure are 
nov/ av/are of the existence of the Project. However, in 
spite of the appeal for volunteer help on the back of the 
brochure, no volunteer workers v/ere recruited as a result 
of the brochure. Therefore, it is not known hov; many 
people know about the Project from seeing the brochure, 
but it is knovm that none were sufficiently interested 
to volunteer to help v/ith it. 

The brochure certainly did accomplish the objective 
of giving at least some of the County^s social service wor- 
kers a sample of what the Community Resource Project is all 
about. It should be noted, though, that as the exact format 
to be used in the Project's resource directories has not been 
determined, entries in the directories may not closely rocem^ 
ble those in the brochure. The objective of trying out the 
tentative Project Questionnaire was also accomplished. Asi 
noted in the previous chapter, two questions were eliminated 
from the questionnaire after this test, because they failed 
to elicit useful information. Besides accomplishing a nurr- 
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ber of objectives, producing the brochure pave ne some ex- 
perience in managing time and in interviewing, as v/ell as 
in writing and packaging conmunity resource information* " 
A copy of the brochure can be found in Appendix 6. 
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RSCOI-1Iffi]Nn3(ATlONS 
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l-Iy ten weeks with the M^orab County Community Resource 
Project provided me with a number of valuable experiences, 
I learned a considerable amount about Maconb County, an area 
with which I had previously been unfamiliar. Doing back- 
ground research enabled me to sharpen my skills in litera- 
ture searching and interviewing. Participating in the. be- 
ginning stages of the development of the resourc(^ file ex- 
■Dosed me to a number of the problems a community information 
' specialist must face, including determining information needs, 
organizing diverse material, working with files and trying to 
choose subject headings. Doing the employment brochure gave 
me a chance to practice some of my skills and made it plain 
that I lacked others. On the basis of these experiences, 
the following recommendations are offered for the considera- 
tion of the various concerned parties. 

To the Der;.artment of Library 
and Information Services 

Of all the subjects studied during my course work those 
which proved to be of most direct value in my internship 
were literature searching, intervie\7ing , and the use of the 
CIPP model. Future interns could be prepared more thoroughly 
for work in community resource projects if some additions 
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were made to the cui^riculum* Articles on resource files 
and directories could be read, perhaps as part of a broad 
ejiposure to the various aspects of the library and informa- 
tion field in the "Introduction" course ♦ In addition to 
studying Sears and Library of Congress subject headings, 
students in the "Organization" course should deal with the 
problem of developing appropriate headings for resources 
and comnunity services ♦ Perhaps the six classification 
schemes described in "The Resource File" could be investi- 
gated as well as any other sources the Department could lo- 
cate on the topic • "The Hesource File" could also be dis- 
cussed profitably in the "Automation" course in terms of 
the question of v/hether community resource projects can 
and should be totally automated* 

Options that the Department's students might be encour- 
aged to pursue in other University departments include sur- 
vey, testing and measurement techniques, and training in 
the packaging of informational materials both in print and 
in other media. Techniques of file organization is an im- 
portant a^ea v/hich might be stressed more heavily. For in- 
stance, the ability to make and use cards similar to those 
manufactured by the Royal McBee Company could be a useful 
sldLll to have in some internship assignments. Perhaps the 
Department could sponsor a one-day v/orkshop on this topic. 
First and second quarter students v/ould surely have more 
realistic ercpectations if past and present interns met with 

them to discuss their experiences. Toward the same end, 
I 

I students in the "Introduction" course could read and discuss 

i Q reDresentative theses, 

! 
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To Future Interns 

The preceding list of reconnendations is also directed 
tov/ard students v/ho anticipate v/orlcing in situations simi- 
lar to the one described. I would also like to caution fu- 
ture interns to be open in the expectations they take with 
them to community resource projects , particularly ones which 
are just getting started. The field is still fairly new, 
at least in connection with libraries^ and fev/ jet procedures 
have been established. Consequently, the project nay seem 
vague and the role assigned to the intern may be quite nebu- 
lous and open-ended. But v/hile this situation can be frus- 
trating, it can be the basis of a unique learning opportun- 
ity. For obvious reasons, the tasks assigned to students 
in their course work are usually of manageable proportions. 
The disadvantage of such tasks is that they do not prepare 
the students for the size and complexity of many professional 
assignments. Facing and coming to terms v/ith the feeling of 
being overwhelmed by the size and scope of the task to bg^ un- 
dertal:en can be a valuable feature of the internship experi- 
ence. 

Another lesson v;hich can be learned from experience 
much more readily than from course work is the amount of 
time and effort which go into practical and mundane taslis. 
For us, finding an office, furnishing and equipping it as 
inexpensively as possible , and hiring clerical help v;ere 
all major operations. And mundane tasks such as checking 
information and typing cards can be very time-consuming. 
\7hile the intern should expect to do a considerable amount 
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of this papor work, jshe should be careful not to limit her- 
self to office tasks* It is definitely worth whatever ef- 
fort it talces to arrange opportunities to go out into the 
community and talk with people. Interviews are sometimes 
rewarding and sometimes frustrating, but always learning 
experiences. And every intern should take advantage of g- 
very occasion the internship offers to observe various as- 
pects of the library and information field which she might 
pursue in her future career. V/henever possible, the intern 
should build into the internship chances to participate in 
functions ^which interest her. 

The Department recommends that each intern keep a log 
or journal which becomes an important tool in writing the 
thesis. My log would have been more valuable if I had made 
more of an attempt to analyze what was happening each day 
instead of merely recording the events of the day. Several 
important issues such as the reasons one hesitates to approach 
formidable persons or organizations for help, and the ques- 
tion of how to decide v/hether to duplicate the work of ano- 
ther agency v/ith which cooperation cannot be readily achieved 
came out in discussions with my thesis committee. Had I been 
thinking in terms of what questions were raised by each day's 
experiences, I might have been able to offer more construc- 
tive advice on dealing with some of these questions. On the 
other hand, I would caution future interns against carrying 
this idea to such an extreme that the people one is working 
with feel that their actions are constantly being observed 
and analyzed, 
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To the Library Network 
of Kaco'mb 



Some recommendations were made to the Project Coordina- 
tor before the internship ended. Several concerned tasks 
volunteers could perform to expand the working file of avail- 
able resources. I suggested that one volunteer in each geo- 
graphic area could contact local churches to inquire about 
church-sponsored recreational programs, service projects, 
and clubs open to the public. Another could contact local 
schools for the same information. A third, using the "Of- 
ficial Macomb County Directory" as a model, could describe 
the services offered by local government offices and depart- 
ments » 

I also suggested at that time that either the original 
MACHRIS Committee or a new committee of interested agency 



and liJbrary staff members be convened to discuss a number 



v/ill the file be handled to prevent misuse of names, addresses 
and phone numbers for exploitive purposes? V/hat criteria* 
will be used to determine which, if any, profit-malcing es- 
tablishments will be included? V/hat priorities should be 
used tp determine how much of the material in the file will 
be printed in the two directories? Should the directories 
simply be keys to the file, indicating that detailed infor- 
mation on a given organization is available in the file or 
frotm some other source? Members of this committee could al- 
so help the Coordinator evaluate possible subject headings, 
on the basis of their own knowledge of the terms clients 
use v/hen requesting information. 



/ 




such as the following: How 
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Efforts to obtain funding to continue the Project after 
the grant runs out should certainly be maintained. Additional 
funds may be needed for completion of the work in progress as 
v/ell as for implementation and up-dating of the Project. The 
possibility of hiring another intern to assist with the actual 
preparation of the two directories should be considered • V/hen 
the file is ready for use , care should be^akeln in preparing 
librarians throughout the County to use it effectively. It 
might be advantageous to hire a staff person from the TIP 
Project in Detroit to act as a consultant for this process. 
TIP personnel have learned a great deal in this area and 
their advice should be helpful. Also, the Netv/ork should 
consider hiring an additional staff member to supervise the 
up-dating of the file and directories. 

According to the grant proposal, the effectiveness of 
the Project will be tested by sending questionnaires "to a 
representative sample of the economically disadvantaged and 
to Community Counselors". Some form other than written ques- 
tionnaires should be used to insure a maximum response. Al- 
so, the libraries could provide one of the focal points for 
evaluation. Reference librarians could keep records to in- 
dicate both v/hether more patrons are asking more questions 
and v/hether the patrons and the types of questions have 
changed as a result of the availability of community resource 
information. Finally, with regard to evaluation, the Net- 
v/ork should not expect too much too soon from the Project. 
The prospective file and loose-leaf directory will be broader, 
more diverse and more inclusive than most of the ones devel- 

O rrr 
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oped by other communities • Such size will not lend itself 

readily to simple organization and ease of use. The first 

products of the Macomb County Community Resource Project 

will contain a v/ealth of useful information. But only as 

the file and directory are used will their excesses and 

their inadequacies become apparent, enabling later editions j 

to be considerably better. ^ 
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APPENDIX B 



.735 East Michigan Avenue 
Lansing, MlcHlgan A8913 



APPLICATION FOR LSCA TITLE I PROJECT GRANT 



Due Date: 
April 1, 1974 



U Name of Library or Syetem Applying Library Network of Macomb 



2. Mailing Address 21?30 Dunham Road, Mt/ Cleme ns. Michigan AfiOA3. 

3» Librarian or Director ' Laura Weiss . T"^^^^"^ Director 

4. Supervisor of Project Same 



5. Total Population Project Will Serve 626.938 (19 J0 TeWsuf; of Macorrb Couatyl 
6» Amount of Federal Funds Requested $40.000 ■ - — 



$45.000 



7. Esl:lmated Total Cost of Project^ 

8. Priority Toward Which Project is Directed yrbfln and rnrfll nrefll^ with hip. h-JlQiKLiiilr 

tratlon on lov^ income families 

9. Statement: 

The Libr ary Network of Macomb ^ agrees to furnish for State Library 

System or Library Name . 
and federal government use a 6-month and a 12-month financial and evaluative 

report, on forms provided by the State Library* If the project is In progress 
beyond one year, an 18-month report will be furnished. It Is understood that 
half the grant money will be given at the time the grant is awarded; the second 
half will be given following receipt, at the State Library, of the 6-raonth 
report. • » 



March 20. 1974 



•Date 



Sigt(ature of Llbrap^ or System Director 

Signotuce of Project ;nrej/tor, If 
diLfer(V,t fro)^ /ibo.^e 

Siif/^ature o£ l(oa|(y Chairuian or 
appropriate Ibear government officer 
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GOING TOWARD ACCOUNTABILITY 
WITH YOUR LSCA TITLE I PROJECT 



GOAL 1. What group or class or type of person do you hope to attract and help 

Pri JXf 'r-e^coCra'l^y disadv ntaged,* .y involvins .ho.' - P^^P^"^^- 
and dissemination of information on-comnmnity resources to their P^^^ f ^^P^;,^^^ 

Secondarily, the community counselors and ^"-'^-'^"'^^^"V^ n^f cJtJzens of Slcomb 
need to furbish information re. community resources Next any citizens of Macomb 
County by making information available through Macomb a libraries. 

PERFORMANCE 2. What will your project, if successful, do for those you want to help? 

OBJECTIVE ■ Tlie prolect will give those outlined above easy access to and information , 
nbo^ soci 1 edicatLnal, recreational and governmental resources -^J-Jf 
in ^^eir community and/or county, thus encouraging better and more use of .the 
resources available. 

PERFORIIANCE 3. W],at will these people be able to receive or do as a result of your . 
OBJECTIVE project? 

encountered by those seeking pertinent information. 



w-n<: A Is there a gap between the servi-o needed and that now being received? 

so how serious, how groat is that gap? How have you determined th 

A questionnaire was sent to all members of the ^'--^e^^y^.^^^^^^.f ::nLtives 
Councn. in addition, the gap in service I-/ ^een discu "^^^^^P^^^ ^'^,33 3, 



ASSESSMENT 



Council. In addition, cne ^^^^^^j "7c^^.„l Services. Also, a box was set 

of the Crisis Center and the County Dept. of Social Services, axs, 

at the Macomb County Library asking patrons to theTr s Ce^tc 

indications were that there is a severe gap based on the scope of 

„EPUS "^3 ''Is tSl ^srrc'e^^yo'u"'prpore°"to';7oird|- now .available to any extent 

ASSESSMENT (perhaps through an'agency different from a library) to the people 

needing the service? 

CoHu.iuniLy Mental ilealLh Dept. 

DnnVFKY 6. liow will the proposed service be provided or "delivered"? 

SYSTEMb ^ „ri„,3d directory for the economically deprived uiU be P"^l/^|;f ! ^^^^^^^ 

A y «r^^nf directory will be published for community counselors and libraries. 
• 1 crn«;i ip-d:d caid file ui?i be provided for use by all groups. 
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/ELIVERY 7. What mcthodo, facllttles, nod staffing arc needed? 

SYSTEMS ^^^^ find, compile, update, disseminate, and ^^^h 

information about community resources available. Office space is needed for 

preparation and updating of card file. 

See attachment. 

TESTING AND 8. Vou will need to know what worked, what failed, and how close you came 
EVALUATION to reaching your objective. How will you evaluate or test your 

accomplishment? Observation? Opinion survey? In-service staft 
programs? Formal tests? Questioanalres? Other means? Be specific. 
We win send questionnaires to a representative sample of the ecoMomlcally 
disadvantaged anJ to Conm.unlty Counselors to determine the ^^^f'^^^'^^l^l ^^^^ 
project. Also, observation and first-hand contact with those Involved will be 
a constant means of determining amount of success of program. ■ 

? • 

9. Now that you have analyzed your proposal, please give here a concise 

statement of the proposal. 
We propose the preparation of a comprehensive card file of educational, 
governmental, social and recreational community resources of Macomb County 
printed directories for the economically disadvantaged community and loose-leaf 
bInSers for co,rupunity counselors and libraries, with considerable Involvemen 
of the economically disadvantaged community In the compilation and dissemination 
• ofl6."^°ff2'r%'J%"r'on'5n^^L%"enheP|^, please provide a detailed cost 

estimate for this LSCA Title I Project. 



Attached. 



11. Does this project proposal have the approval of your board of trustees 
or other governing body? 



Yea 



12. When LSCA funds are exhausted can you carry on this project If It has 
proven worthwhile? By what means? 

Yes, because of the widespread interest, volunteer help will ""^J""^' 
Local funds will be sought for actual expense. Tl.e County Library and Crisis 
Center will jointly update the card file. 
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APPENDIX C 



CENSUS AND PLAIWING COMMISSION DATA 

DATA ON MACOMB COUrJTY FROM 1970 U.S. CENSUS CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
POPULATION VOLUME 2k - MICHIGAN 



Land area - 480 square miles 

Total Tjopulation - 625, 309 or 1,302.7 per square mile 
576,672 peonle or 92,2 % of the DOtJulation live in areas considered 
urban. From I960 to 1970 the county population grev; by 54.1 %t while 
the rural pop.^ decreased by 4.6 %, This was the largest percentage 
of growth of any county in the state during that period. Of municipal- 
ities within the county, Sterling Heights grew the most percentage- 
wise and V/arren grew the most in terms of absolute numbers. 



AGE CHARACTERISTICS 
COUIJTY SUBDIVISIONS: % of pop. under 18 % of pop. over 65 

Armada Township 38.8 9.9 

Bruce Township 41.7 7.4 

Center Line City 35.4 6.9 

Chesterfield Township 41.7 5.0 

Clinton Township 43*0 3.6 

East Detroit City 36.0 7.3 

Fraser City 45.4 3.5 

Harrison Township 36.7 5.4 

Lake Township 35.6 11.1 

Lenox Township 44.5 6.2 

Macomb Township 42.8 5.5 

MemiJhis City • 41.9 10* o 

Mount Clemens City 34.3 9.5 

Hew Baltimore City 38.6 8.2 

Ray TownshiT) 39.7 9.2 

Richmond City 38.2 10.9 

Richmond Township 39.3 9.5 

Roseville City 41.2 4.2 

St. Clair Shores City 39.3 5.9 

Shelby Township 44.9 3.3 

Sterling Heights City 43.8 2.3 

Utica City 32.8 7.8 

V/arren City 41.6 3.8 

Washington Township 40.5 6.5 

SSX: 309,993 males - 315,316 females 

RACE: The county has a non-v;hite population of 9,753, of vmich 
7,572 are black. The others are: 536 Indian, 385 Japanese, 420 
Chinese, 201 Filipino and 639 other. Highest % of blacks - New 
Haven, with 41.5 %, Mount Clemens with 16,2 %. 
2,983 residents live in group quarters rather than households. 

FAMILIES: There are 153,453 families, of which 100,308 have chil- 
dren under 18 and' 51,324 (or 33.1 %) have children under six. Of 
the 9874 families with female heads, 5,913 have children under 18 
and 1,921 have children under six. 
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MACOMB COUNTY 197^1 POPULATION ESTIMATES 



Community 



Armada 
Armada Twp. 
Bruce Twp. 
Center Line 
Chesterfield Twp. 
Clinton Twp. 
East Detroit 
Fraser 

Harrison Twp. 
Lake Twp. 
Lenox Twp. 
Macomb Twp. 
Memphis (pt.) 
Mt. Clemens 
Mew Baltimore 
New Haven 
Ray Twp. 
Richmond 
Richmond Twp. 
Romeo 
Roseville 
St. Clair Shores 
Shelby Twp. 
Sterling Heights 
Utica 
V/arren 

Washington Twp. 



(pt.) 



1960 
Census 

1,111 
1,336 
1,538 
10,164 
5,888 
25,688 
45,756 
7,027 
12,910 
109 
2,356 
4,807 
648 
21,016 
2,375 
1, 198 
2,086 
2,667 
1,385 
3,327 
50,195 
76,657 
17,114 
14,622 
1,454 
89,246 
3.. 124 



1970 
Census 



13E) 
2,869 
6,140 
749 
20, 476 
3,237 
1,855 
2,683 
3,23A 
1,719 
4,012 
60,529 
88,093 
29,467 
61, 36^ 
3,504 
179,260 
5,651 



1974 
Popula- 
tion 



Numerical 

Change 

1970-1974 



1, 352 
1,601 
2,213 
10,379 
9,37& 
48,86f. 
45,920 
11,868 
18,75f. 



Percentage 

Change 

1970-1974 



Macomb County 



405,804 625,309 
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89,300 
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35,500 


6,033 


20 


.5 


84,300 
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37 


.4 


4,580 


1,076 


30 


.7 
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2,740 


1 


.5 


7,640 
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35 
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688,910 


63,601 


10 
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Source: Macomb County Planning Conunission 



Glen H Peiers 
Ch.iirrmn 



Vice Chdirman 
George W Perkifn 
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01 guiCj-^^- 

By MARY ELLF.N KIRUY 

N(Mri5un \Wiur 

Several voliintturs .'ire tack- 
ling tlic hU\ job ()! conipiinu; a 
coiniiniinty rc.source:i *.h rectory 
for Macomb County. 

Since last September. Mr^. 
Mildred Pendorf ot Slerhn^ 
Mei]:hts, Mrs. Virginia ('invone 
of Warren, Mis. Caiol U'indort 
of Koseville and Mrs, Mary- 
grace Kobnison ot Komeo bave 
contributed several boiirs a 
week to tbe task. Tbey type, 
file and make survey calls to 
l^ettbe miorination. 

'f'he dii cctory will niuinde tbe 
name and i)urpo%e ot each 
orcani/.iiion. pioitrams. retcr- 
rals and (>eneral .soi vitt'b avad- 
iible to everyone m tbe rom* 
iniinity. 

'*Tbe \\oinen aie currently 
vcrilymn and updatini; 
intoiniation we already bave m 
a master lile." said Mrs. Iktiy 
AVmtrrs ol V/arren. piojtvt co- 
oulnutor. "and t!iat .done is a 
tcdhitii^, tnnetoiiMiminj; job. 

-WE AKK I'OKTUNATK 
ibey are don«itm{; tbcir time 
aiui^jti vice^. Without ibcin. w 
fiuild never compb'te ibc 
project on llk» bnJfit't \\c haw. 
flu- .said " 

'Ibu project is spotoori'd by 
ihc Libr^iry Nctwoik ol Ma- 
i:oni() (Vmnty «ind financed 
•biiiui'b tu'<» M''tl«' I f»» ^'V 



ll i; U lib d iJ^- 1 

■vo Mocomb 



tbe Department of Health, 
I'Iducalion and Welfare Hut the 
Ijrants of $20.(KX) and Sl.S.OOO 
uiU be used principally to 
co\erpi mtni|; co.sts. 

Mrs, JViuhirf. 86, is one 
volunteer who recoj;ni7es the 
project*s importance. 

"rma recent resident nt Ma- 
comb roiinly, ano I know how 
dillicult netting acipiainted can 
be lor a newcomer/' she said. 

"I CAME MERE three years 
i\{^o alter hnny m New York 
and Kansas. Fortunately, I 
have laiinly here lo help ine 
but toiminu new lnendsliips 
and le.iiuuu; what service:> aie 
available in a new aiea c^iii be 
very haid *' 

Mrs. Pendorl bpL-nds .sever.il 
hours each dav calling 
01 ^Mui/ations to upd.ile the Ciii - 
rent tile 

"It all i^ikes time." she ^ald, 
"hecau.^e some ut the contacts 
are outdated and iii.tuv tunes 
>nn (k)irt ^!et the nrbt pcison. 
You can end up b.i\ iiu; to place 
several nioie c«ills bcloie \ou 
(^et the ru^ht inloiiiKition " 

*'Wc (ly to asM'»n volunteers 
who h\e in the same general 
i.'iM «^^ the or};,lnI/atulu^ Miev 
are cncikmi!.'* said Mrs. Wui- 
teis. **Tba; is so iheie wd! be 
no addition.il telephone 
cbaiues. If clhirnes aie nicur- 
lud in calling, the volunteer is 
rfnnf>ursed " 



THE COMMUNITY KE- 
SOrUCKS Directory hstin?s 
will be divided into tour mam 
cateijorieS' noveuiiMcnt. recit- 
ation, edncatiou and soci.d 
services. 

"Tlie only oiij.un/aiions we 
have had to elinnuate aie the 
chuich inoups." Mrs. Winters 
said, "and that is simply be 
cause thi-ie are s<» iiiauy ol 
them." 

When the directories are 
completed (target date is Janu- 
ary. 1976). 2.000 copies will be 
disinbuted to every hbi.irv la 
thr coiMUv and to pioif^smn.il 
coiiiiseliiiij aijeueics at no cost. 

•"We are hnniiii! ui pioduee a 
moie complete hstm*^, lor Ma- 
comb /^^unIv tb.iu v,!ij«t is in 
tbe cun eiit directoiy puhlivbed 
bv United C'iujunuha^' Seu- 
tces." Mi s Wintc-is S4nd. 

"TMA r DIUKCroUY CM\ei^ 
the wluile tncouniy'.nea and ol 
neCe.svjtv ca'.nn' hsr all 
or^.iULMiions tor eacli con u\. 
(hir dne.'toiy will CMtuvuii.^ie 
(III mloiinatutu piit.iMiuit; to 
our o\ui I'ounty." 

Mole volnnteei-- «iu' needed 
tot :'ie piojeci. clut'My hi iiir 
Mt ('leiiKiis *Mid Si Cl.ni 
SboK-s Jiie.i'J, Aj>v m.o^ or 
woman lofciesfe.' ni belpatr 
out may C«itl Mis. Wnilfis at 
57-t O4.>0 tor fmther miium,'- 
tion. 
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APPENDIX E 



Information Sources on Community Resource 
Files and Directories 



1. The following items are extensive resource directories developed 
in other communities by libraries , social agencies and other con- 
cerned groups and individuals: 

"Community Resources Serving the Greater Toledo Area, Ottawa and 
Wood County," Vol. XVI, 1973. Available from Community Planning 
Council of Northwestern Ohio, Inc. 2/f6 Community Services Build- 
ing, One Stranahan Square, Toledo, Ohio if360/f. 

"Community Services Directory - Macomb, Oalcland, Wayne," 1974. 
Available" from United Community Services of Metropolitan Detroit, 
51 West V/arren, Room 200, Detroit, Michigan /f900b. 

"Directory of Community Services in Buffalo and Erie County," 1972. 
Available from Research and Planning Council for Community Services, 
Suite 350, Genesee Building, Buffalo, New York lif202. 

"Directory of Community Resources," 1973 with 1974 supplement. 
Available from Lorna Chapman, Kalamazoo Public Library System, 315 
S. Rose Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan 49006. 

"KeltJ for the Citizens of Walce County," 1973. Available from Walce 
Information Center, V/ake County Public Library, 104 Fayetteville St. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27601. 

"People's Yellow Pages, Cleveland." Available from People's Yellow 
Pages, 3617 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 44113. 

Weaver, John, ed. Los Angeles Handbook . Los Angeles: Price, Stern, 
1972. (Not seen) 

"Whole City Catalog," 1974. Available from Synapse Communication 
Collective, 4307 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pennslyvania 19104. 

V/MCA. Call for Action. A Survival Kit for New Yorkers . New York: 
Quadrangle Books, 1973. TNot soon; 
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2. The items in this section are pamphlets or tabloids, some of 
which are devoted to particular subjects or directed to par- 
ticular groups: 

"Complaint and Information Directory." Available from Di^t-ict of 
Colombia Public Library, Community and Referral Service, Washington 
D.C. (Not seen) 

"Federal Information Centers." Available from General Services 
Administration, Washington D.C. 20405. 

"Help: An Emergency Services Guide for Baltimore CounU^^^ 
Available from Baltimore County Public Library, 25 Chesapea.ce 
Avenue, Towson, Maryland ZlZOlu 

"Helu on Call in Tuscon." Available from Tuscon Information and 
Refe?ral Service, 3833 East Second Street, Tuscon, Arizona 85716. 

"How to Be a Good Comt)lainer and "A Telephone Information Guide." 
Available from Berea Public Library, 1 Trace : Street , Berea, Ohio 
Mf017. 

"Resources: Senior Adults," "Resources: Early Childhood ," "This 
Paner Is About Aging," and "This Paper Is About Youth Cultur^. 
Available from dIiiIs Public Library, 1954 Commerce Street, Dallas, 
Texas 75201. 

"Where To Call for Action." Available from Action Line, Box 881, 
Detroit, Michigan 48231. 

^ The articles from state and national journals listed below 

^' leatuJe inlorma?5!on concerning various community resource proj- 

ects: 

Berry, J.N. "Community Information." Library Journal , 98 (February 
15, 1973), 487. 

Bovey, S. "Monroe County Library System Urban Information File and 
Service." Bookmark, 32 (May, 1973), 144-5. 

Chapman' lorna. "A Directory of Community Resources." Michigan 
Librarian , 39 (Winter, 1973), 9. 

"Contact Centre." Library Journal , 97 (December 15, 1972), 3955-9. 

Critchfield, Sue. "Information Wanted / Dead or Alive." Synergy, 
41 (Summer, 1973), 10-13.' 

Doms, K. "Model Cities Community Information Center." Perms 

Library Association Bulletin, 27 (September, 1972), 2/0-2. 

Donohue, Joseph. "Planning for ^Community Informat^ Center." 
Library Journal , 97 (October 15, 1972), 3284-0. 
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"HelD Arrives! Walce Information Center ^Begins Service to Wake 
County." North Caroli na State Library Newslettor , 17 
(January-February, 197^ ^ , kk» 

Howard, Edward N. "Where Do People Get Their Information?" Indiana 
Slant, 36 (January, 197^0, 5. 

"Information Needs of Poor Neighborhoods." Drexel Library, .^arterl^, 
8 (January, 1972), 89-97. "~ — 

Jolliver, B. "Fort Vancouver Regional Library Strikes Gold v/ith a 
People's Index." Ubrary Uews Bulletin , ifO (January, 1973), 
2W. 

Kochen, Manfred. "Directory Design ■^}^^''^^^f^''^( ,1''^^^^ 

Referral Centers." Library Quarterly , 42 (January, l9/d)t 

59-85. 

"Neighborhood Information Centers: Some Answers, New Questions." 
Library Journal , 98 (December 15, 1973), 3596. 

Parsons. R. "Kelt)! A Crisis Services Project." Library. Jo.urnal, 98 
(February"l5, 1973), 616-9. 

Scarich, K. and Trumpeter, M. "Community Information Inventory: 
DoT)e Users Can't Find." Wy^ I^brHlX Bulle^ kb (No- 
vember, 1971), 256-9. 

Turick. Dorothy A. ed. "The Neighborhood Information Center," RQ, 
12 (Summer, 1973), 3^-63. 

Warren. Margaret. "Community Information Tabloid." Texas .Library, 
Journal, k9 (March, 1973), 26. 

V/hitehouse, Jack E. "Compiling a Police Social Service Directory." 
Law and Order , 20 (March, 1972), 4o-51. 

4. The publications listed below have been created describe the 
experiences of those who have established information and referral 
centers and community directories: 

"Develomng Awareness of Community Resources Project." Available 
from Bridgiport Public Library, 925 Broad Street, Bridgeport, Connect- 
icut 06603. 

"Easter Seal Guide to the Organization and Operation of an Informa- 
tion, Referral and Follow-Up Program." Available fro!",^;;^^°^^-^.0.,2 
Easter Seal Society, 2023 W. Ogden Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60612. 

"Gettin/r together a People's Yellow Pages." Available from Voca- 
t?ons?fr Social Change; 353 Broadway, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139. 
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Guide to the Compilation of^Co-unity Resource me^^ 
from Michigan Department of Social service , j 
tensing, Michigan . 

^ II Available from Administration 

:J Lf/^rSrSorSrH^'r^oufhf 330 SSSence Avenue, Washington 

D,c. ioaol, 

fornia 9^063. 

..information and Referral Centers g^^jJ^foyrH/E^wllouth , jFo''" 
able from Administration on ^Smg, Room^u/u, n, . 
independence Avenue, Washington D.C. 20201. ^Not e 

=S?on!^^ MieTr fnU^^^^^^^^^^ 
apolis , Minnesota . 55^03. 

^-ersV.gJ^;^>rilieIaM^^ 
Cleveland, Ohio 

»?ViS?rS^is«e?trrno?rl?a^t 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

..,.reet 76" and material related to ge ^^^ 

^?r„ rSbJary SfJ^sisilfconSicut State Mbrary, Hartford, 

Connecticut. (Not s(eerl) 

5 Miscellaneous items - bibliographies , michrofiche , boote : 

-community Survey Guide ^frr^nf "ulS ISSde"' 
ru^Sr«v?!'i:aiS^S%J:Jrr/lc!"^TD^Si7'392. (Not seen) 
f-man Carolyn ^Crisis Information Centers: A^Hesource^Guid. 
.Sesotl '^^55^! '&fou'nd in Turick, above) 

rM?i?t^o'»^a?s^6?-^- 

•jc'hool cTf Library Science , 1972. 
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APPE^JDIX P 

MACOMB COUNTY COmUNITY RESOURCE PROJECT QUESTIONNAIRE 

NAI'IE OF ORGAITIZATION ^ . 

ADDRESS 

STREET m ' COK- ' 

CROSS STREETS ^"^^ 



TELEPKOr® 



NAl-IE Aim TITLE OF HEAD ADMINISTRATOR 
GEOGRAPHIC AREA SERVED 



?5m??t?oL?SJ^^^ DIVISIONS (if any) LIST ON BACK: ADDRESS, PIJOIIE, 
ADMINISTRATOR * * 

DAYS AND HOURS OF BUSIl^SS OR MEETINGS 

DESCRIPTION OF SERVICES OFFERED 



ORGANIZATION CONTACT FOR EACH LISTED SERVICE (V/ITH DATS TER^^ EXPIRES 
IF APPROPRIATE), INCLUDING PHONE miBSR • ' "^''■^'^'^ 



CLIENT OR MEMBERSHIP ELIGIBILITY (REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION GROUPS 
ORGANIZATION SPECIALIZES IN SERVING, ETC.) SE X ^--^^^-^^-^ ^/^^"^^ 

AG E MARITAL STATUS RELIGION 

INCOME OTHER 



APPLICATION PROCEDURES TOR SERVICES OR MENIBERSHIP 



APPOirrPMENT NEEDED? 



DUES/FEES (CIRCLE ONE) AMOUNT INCLUDES 



SOURCES OF SUPPORT 



DOES ORGANIZATION USE VOLUNTEERS? if SO, IN WHAT CAPACITY? 



DATE,^^ NAME AND TITLE 
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APPENDIX G 
TIE EHPLOYMEI.'T BROCHUPE 




' .J cr.'ii. si:r:'.":cE commission 

Lafsj tee, Detroit 48226 
Jhone:- 22'-. -695 2 or (toll-free) 1-800-572-8242 
Hours: \.>a.-7rl. 8:15 aQ-4:30 pa 
Thl3 office caa give infortaation regarding 
civil 36rvi.ce Jobs, testing, and applicationi. 
»j fee. Call or drop-in. 

jr-isn vco---n*'-;;x service 

24:j61 Cre?-il.?ld Road, Southfleld 48075 

phone; 5' 7-: 341 

Hours : fxr -Ti. 9 am-5 .ptn 

T.ie 8v:'i.r';'-r. cftice of JVS features voc- 
ational courscUag, testing and placement. 
A-,)lic:nts should be at least 16 years old. 
VrO fee Icr placco'int. ?ees are based on 
abilicy to pay. Call for an appolntiaent. 



Aaonz the laar.y cUa^ts oiien-i ar.^ 
variety of job up-grading courses. 
Call or write for pamphlet lia. Ing 
courses and fees. 

The Division gives G.E.D. high school 
equivalency tests (often required of 
prospective etaployees vho are not high 
school graduates). $10.00 fee. Call 
for schedule. 

Several times a year Continuing "tduc- 
ation offers an 8-vaek "E-Eployment 
Search Techniques" eesrinar featuring 
help ia preparing resuoic-s, finding Job 
opportunities, deflaing work objectives, 
and preparing for Job testing and in- 
terviewing. Ko fee. Call to ask time 
and location of next series. 



Th,s document was processed for the ERIC Document Reproduction Service 

the ERIC Clearinghouse at Stanford. We are aware that some pages robabiy 
will not be readable in microfiche or in Hardcopy form, however this s the best 
Tvl UaSJe copy, and we feel that the document should not be w.thheid from 
interested readers on the basis of these unreadable pages alone. 

ALL COUhTTY RESIDE^frS 



^ ECONOMICALLY DISAD;7AM AC. ' 



TO SSNIOR CITIZKNS 

K-.COKB COirrCTY COUNCIL ON AGING 
^ENIOI: CITIZEN SIIRVICES CmER 
15925 xot, K'^sevllle 48066 
Phone: V '6-^^-50 (Senior citizens may call 
callt^ct it i: U »^ toll call), 
i sour '6: o • I: } nr - 5 

r-^e Ccan::il cn Acting maintains a job bank 
icr senior cxr^zer.s. Anyone over sixty 
n-v reritwC^r icr erployment and vd.ll be 
ref "rre-J "^.c^ / appropriate positions that 
:^ecccse r iilab:e* No fee* Call or drop-in. 




TO VKTSRANS 

VETERA>^ EMPLOYI-tENT REPRESENtATXVE, 
Howard Sraith 

Michigan Ersploytrent Security Corcrission 
37570 Gratiot Avenue, Mt. Clepens 48043 
Phone: 468-45S8 

Hrs: Mon.-Fri. 8:30am-noon, 1 r>T-'!:?C' 
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HiC Circer I>evPlopn*'int Projjram, which is 
fundeJ thrCii^h the State Office of Voca-^ 
tional Ecucacion, offers special assistance 
incluc^in^ cc4r.3cling> diagnostic testing, 
tutorinc; ar**^ financial aid advisement to 
£ tide-its vK3 are financially, academically, 
cociali,/ or physically disadvantaged. 
Mt^r an orit^r.tation program emphasizing 
career <j:>^ls, the nature of the Job cfsarket, 
pav scaitj, qualifications, and individual 
tui .\%t3 ^^i interest::, participants enroll 
in occ»jip*ition-oriented curricula. No fee 
fr/ these services. Call Mike Penrod at 
4r6i-*2121 extension 209* ' 



SCOOP (SOUTH C/iirt'S OCCUPATIOl^ 

ORIEmXIGN FKOGPvMO 

R-122, South Canpus 

Macomb County CoianTunity College 

14500 - 12 Mile Road, Warren A8093 

Phone: 779-7461 

Hours: Mon.-Fri. 9 ain-5 p'^x 

SCOOP provides the same services to 
students enrolled at South Campus that 
the Career Development Program offers «t 
Center Car.pus, Eligibility rcquirctnents 
are the same. Call David Pelgban at 
779-7461 to learn whether you qiUlify, 
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TO THE EASDICAPP2D - ' 

VOCATIONAL R£rjv2ILIT/.TI0N SERVICE 

155 Kaiow, Ht* Clemens 48043 

Phone: 465-6126 

Hours: Koc- Fri. 8 as-S pta 

Z^iT'itn criT^tj rest<f>nts north of 14 Mile 

15120 • 13 Mile Road, Warren 48093 

PT.ore: 776-83:0 

Hours: Kot2.-»?ri. 8 am-5 pax 

Sen es County residents living between 

«^ >Ue anJ 14 Kile roads. 

: *e purpose of this federal agency ia to 
•rovide Job placement for the handicapped 
in the co-2petitivc job market. Before 
plM^rticnt^ the client usually receives 
•r-idical and psychological evaluation, 
-our*:.*'lln2', t^stir^, training and 5oefte*» 
ti*cs aed-wil trcitnicnt. Clients needing 
a s';cilterrJ vorkthop environment may be 
referred to League for the Handicapped - 
Co"^5*-"Lll In^astries or Jewish Vocational 
^erv^cc. Arrllcsnts must be of employable 
^Z^' , hii* e. a physici?!, racntal, or eir.otional 
#?lflabtlltv vhlch presents a significant 
hindrance to ecpicyrent and be j^udged by 
VRS to be capable with help of engaging 
in gainful ecplo^^T^ent. No fee. Call or 
drop-in to see if VRS can help you. 



TO WOULP-SS APPRENTICES 

APPREJinCEGHIP COVJNSELOR 
Melvin Sutton 

Michigan Employment Security Cotxsndssion 
37570 Gratiot Ave., Kt.. Cleaeas 48043 
Phone: 463-4588 

Hours: Hon, •Fri. 8: 30 a*a-nocn, 1*4:3^'.^ 

Inforcation concerning requi>:er. r*ti lor 
obtaining apprenticeships, trainiu^-, aad 
related counseling is provided. No fee. 
Call or drop*in. 

DIVISION 0? APPLIED TECHNOLOGY 

R-122 South CacQpus 

Kacomb County Coinaaunity College 

14500 • 12 Mile Road, Warren 48093 

Phone: 779-7436 

Hours: Kon.- Fri. 8:30 am-'9 pai 

The Division* s offerings include* pre- 
apprenticeship and craft prepare t;3ry 
courses as well as courses required of 
industrial craft apprentices. Jo be- 
come an apprentice you must be, of legal 
wrking age, take at least 14 V hour.* of 
classes related to the craft p^r year, 
and have the qualifications required by 
a sponsoring employer. For further 
information, including tuition and feca, 
call 779-7436. 
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